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An account of the Life, Sufferings, Exercises, 
and Travels, of that faithful servantof Christ, 
Jane Hoskens. 


A concern having, for a considerable time, re- 
mained on my mind, to commemorate the ten- 
der dealings of a merciful God, in visiting my 
soul, in the days of my youth, I have, there- 
fore, endeavored briefly to set forth the same, in 
the following lines. 

I was born in London, the third day of the 
first month, in the year 1693—4, of religious pa- 
rents ; and by them strictly educated in the pro- 
fession of the church of England, so called. Ac- 
cording to the best of their understanding, they | 
endeavoured to inculcate into my mind, the| 
knowledge of a Divine Being: and how necessa- 
ry it was, for all professing Christianity, to live 
in the fear of God. 
often slighted,—as likewise the blessed reproofs 
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But this good advice I too| 





of the holy Spirit of Christ in my soul. Though 
Iwas but young, I was, through mercy, pre- 
served from tbe commission of gross evils; yet, 


being of a cheerful disposition, and having a} 


turn for music and singing, I was much delight- 
ed therewith ; and was thereby led into unprofit- 
able company. All these had a tendency to lead 
my mind from God; for which strong convic- 
tions followed nie, as a swift witness against sin. 
But He, who had compassion on me from the 
days of my infancy, was pleased, in the sixteenth 
year of my age, to visit me with a sore fit of 
sickness, nigh unto death. This reduced me 
very low, both in body and mind; for the ter- 
rors of tne Almighty took hold of my soul. 
Then were brouglt into my remembr nee, all 
my failings and mispent time, as wéll as the 
good counsel which my dear parents had tenderly 
given me, and which I had unhappily disregarded. 

In this distressed condition, | shed many tears; 
making my moan to Him who is the helper of 
his people in the needful time. I was ready to 
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make.covenant, that if he, in merey, would be 
pleased to spare me a little longer, the remain- 
ing part of my days should be dedicated tu his 
service, Then it was as though it had been 
spoken to me, “If I restore thee, go to Penn- 
sylvania.” To which, the answer of my sopl 
was,— W herever thou pleasest. 

This opening appeared strange to me at that 
time ; but all 1 wanted then was peace of mind 
and health of body. However, it pleased the 
Lord to raise me up from this low condition. 
But I soon forgot the promises I had made in 
deep distress ; and returning again to my old 
amusements, endeavored thereby to stifle the 
witness of God, which was then awakened in me. 

But He, who, in tender mercy, strives long 
with the children of men, and would not that 
any should be lost, followed me in judgment; 
and often, when alone, brought me under great 
condemnation ; so that I was made to cry for 
strength to overcome the evils which so easily 
beset me. Then, Pennsylvania came again into 
my mind. But, as I was much delighted with 
outward objects, and strongly attached to such 
things as were pleasing to my natural disposi- 
tion,—so, the cross of Christ was thereby made 
great in appearance to me, and I would reason 
thus : What shall I do in a strange country, se- 
parated from the enjoyment of all my relations 
and friends? But, as I was engaged on a cer- 
tain time, it was said in my soul, “ Go—there 
shalt thou meet with such of my people as_ will 
be to thee in the place of all those near connex- 
ions ; and if thou wilt be faithful, I will be with 
thee.”” This was inwardly spoken to me, in such 
power, that I was broken into tears, end said in 
my heart, Lord, I will obey. 

But I, unhappily, got over this likewise; and 
so remained until the visitation from on high 
was again extended, which was like thunder 
to my soul; and, by the light of Christ, (though 
I knew not then what name to ascribe to it,) I 
was clearly shown, that if I did not comply, I 
should be forever miserable. Wherefore, I took 
up a resolution, and acquainted my parents with 
the desire I had, of going to America. They + 
seemed shocked to hear it ; and were very averse 
to my going. I told them, it seemed as a duty 
laid upon me ; and that I thought it might be 
for my good to go; for that by being among 
strangers, I might with more freedom serve 
God, according to their frequent precepts to me. 
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I remember the remark my father made on|I became weaned from the gayetics, pleasures, 
these arguments, was, ‘“‘ The girl has a miud to} and delights of this fading world. They were 
turn Quaker.” I said, I hope I shall never re- | all stained in my view ; and an ardent thirst to 
nounce my baptism. He charged me never to | partake of the waters of life, and the salvation 
speak any more about it, for he would never | of God, took place in my mind. [ loved soli- 
consent to my going. His will was as law to | tude,—sought retirement,—and embraced all op. 
me; and therefore I conciuded to obey him, | portunities of attending divine service (so call. 
making myself easy, for the present, with having | ed ;) having free liberty from those among whom 
so far endeavored to comply with the heavenly | I lived, so to do,—they being very kind to me. 
requiring. But still I found not that solid peace and satis. 

But it did not last long. Pennsylvania was | faction to my seeking soul, which I wanted. The 
still in my mind, and the thought continued, that | reason of which, as I have since experienced, 
if I was among strangers, I could better serve | was, because I sought the living among the dead; 
God. Though I bad no thought of leaving the |as too many do. The enemy of all good was 
profession I was brought up.in, nor had I any | unwesried in his attempts against me. Having 
acquaintance with Friends, or knowledge of their | learned in my native country, to sing, he stirred 
principles. My friends being all averse to my | up those with whom I now lived, to draw me 
going, put me upon making several attempts to | into that vain amusement, which, as I plainly saw 
get away unknown to them ; but I was prevent- | it to be a snare, brought trouble and uneasiness 
ed from effecting it. Hereupon, my mother took | over my mind. 
occasion to lay before me the dangers and diffi-| After I had been in Philadelphia somewhat 
culties to which one of my years and circumstan- | more than a quarter of a year, Robert Davis in- 
ces might be subjected, in such an undertaking ; | sisted that I should sign indentures, binding 
which had such weight with me, that I wasagain | myself a servant, for four years, to a person that 
diverted from it. was an utter stranger to me. By this means, 

After some time, I grew very uneasy, inso- he would have made considerable advantage to 
much that sleepdeparted from me; and the weight | himself; but as it was contrary to our agreement, 
of the exercise was so great, that 1 was made | before mentioned, which I was willing to comply 
willing to forego every thing else, in order to| with to the utmost of my power; and as a re- 
pursue what I believed to be my duty. I. con- | markable uneasiness and deep exercise-attended 
eluded that whatever I suffered, I would delay | my mind, when I looked towards complying 
no longer,—but embrace the first opportunity of with his mercenary will,—I thought best to 
going to Pennsylvania ; provided the Almighty | withstand him in his demands, let the conse- 
would go with me, and direct my steps ; which, | quence be what it might. Whereupon, he had 
like a little child, I humbly begged he would | recourse to law, and by process, laid me under 
be graciously pleased to do. In a little time, | confinement. 
the way opened thus:—One Robert Davis, a} This was a trying circumstance. I wasa poor 
Welchman, with his wife and two daughters, | young creature, among strangers. Being far 
were going to settle in Philadelphia. A’ friend, | separated from my natural friends, they could 
in whom I could confide, toid me of their going, | not redress my grievances, nor hear my com- 
and went with me tosee them. We soon agreed | plaints. But the Lord heard my cries, and raised 
on the following terms: that he should pay for | me up many friends, who visited me in this situ- 
my passage, and wait till I could earnthe money, | ation, and offered me money to pay Davis for my 
on the other side of the water; for which he ac- | passage, according to contract. I was not free 
cepted of my promise, without note or bond, or | to accept even of this kindness, because I was 
my being bound by indenture, in the usual man- ; well assured that Philadelphia was not to be the 
ner. | place of my settlement. But where I was to go, 

Under these circumstances, I came to Penn- | was yet hid from me. However, as I endeavored 
sylvania; and have great cause, with reverence | to wait with patience, the Lord provided for me 
and fear, to bless the name of the Lord, whose | after this manner: the principals of four fami- 
good hand did, I believe, direct me in this | lies, living at Plymouth, who had several chil- 
weighty undertuking. dren, agreed to purchase a sober young woman, 

We arrived in Philadelphia on the 16th day | as a school-mistress, to instruct them in reading, 
of the 8d month, 1712, in the nineteenth year}&c. On applying to their friends in town, 1 was 
of my age. As soon as I was landed, I was {recommended for that service. When we saw 
provided with a place, among people of repute, | each other, I perceived it my place to go with 
of my own society. As I had not goneinto this |them. Wherefore, on their paying Davis twelve 
undertaking in my own will, nor to fly from the | pounds, currency, being the whole of his demand 
cross,—but in a degree of obedience to the will | against me, I bound myself to them, by inden- 
of my heavenly Father, and much in thecross,— | ture, for the term of three’years, and went cheer- 
so, now, [ felt his good presence near to me. | fully with them to Plymouth. 

Aud, an cye being opened in me towards Him,| I have since thought, how wonderful it was, 
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that though various scenes and trials attended 
me, yet I was enabled to perform the service 
they had for me. The children learned very 
fast; which afforded comfort to me, and 
satisfaction to their parents. My love to them 
was great,—and theirs equally so to me; so that 
all my commands were obeyed with pleasure. 
And afterwards, when we met, could tell one 
another of it, with sincere regard and affection. 
They proved sober religious men and women. 
(To be continued.) 





FARLY PIETY.—NO. XLVI. 
Joshua Holme, son of Thomas Holme, and 


Jennet his wife, of Flookburg, in Cartmel, Lan- | 


cashire, was born in the year 1684, and educated 
in the true Christian religion, and way of truth 
professed by the people called Quakers. In his 
childhood and tender years, he came to have 


some experience of the work of the Lord in his | 


soul ; and as he humbly waited upon God in his 
holy fear, and was exercised in frequent prayer 
to him in his spirit, he increased in Christian 
experience. Being faithful to the discoveries of 
the Holy Spirit, ie was made more and more a 
partaker of his great love and goodness. 

In the 3d mo. 1709, he was taken witha 
fever, which for two weeks was moderate, but 
afterwards grew more sharp; and, as his bodily 
affliction increased, such was the assistance of 
the spirit of God, that he grew more and more a 
partaker of its comforts. Influenced by this 
heavenly life, he uttered many savory expressions, 
to the satisfaction and greatly tendering of the 
hearts of those present, though several of them 
were not of the same profession. “I have had 
many hard nights,” said he, “but I have been 
comforted, for God hath appeared to me above 
whatever I could think,” with more words to 
this effeet; for which he returned praises to the 
Lord. 

The evening following, he supplicated the 
Lord, saying, “‘O Saviour of souls! O Saviour 
of souls! have pity on my soul; fgr terrible, 
terrible, Oh Lord God art thou to the wicked ;” 
and continued supplicating the Lord for a con- 
siderable time. 

When his doctor told him there was hope of 


life, but he might prepare for death, he replied, | 


“T have done that long since.” Some of his 
friends coming to visit him, he said to them, 
“When I was working with the apprentices and 
workmen in the shop, I was often under great 
exercise of mind, which occasioned me many 
times to walk into the garden and fields im the 
evening tide, and there to pour forth my suppli- 
cations to the Lord, and at such times I had a 
sense of the goodness of the Lord, which did 
strengthen me, and help me over the temptations 
of the enemy. I have kept also to my exercise 
in meetings, which is now my comfort ; but what 
will become of those who do not keep to their ex- 
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ercise in meetings ””’ When he had given this 
relation, he said to them, “ If this be the last op- 
portunity I should have with you, I am well 
satisfied ;”’ and so concluded in thankful acknow- 
ledgements to the Lord. Another time, his 
mother said to him, “I am afraid thou wilt die, 
and we are sorry to part with thee.” He res 
plied, “ Very likely ; so am I with you; but if 
it please God, it must be so; do not murmur, 
for we must all be separated.” Another time 
he said, ‘‘ What will become of those who go to 

meetings, and neglect their duty in waiting upon 
| God in the meeting time, for many of our young 
people do not walk according to truth. . Ah! it 
is heart work that God aecepts of: praises to 
| God forever.” Adding, “I think I may not live 
long; but I have taken heed to my way, which 
is my comfort now. Lam sealed, I am sealed 
| to the day of redemption ; I am satisfied of it.” 
After some time, returning praises to God, he 
said, “ QO Lord God !.thou hast been beautiful to 
my soul ;” he went on, “ I have been low, tender 
}and bumble, and that is my comfort now; for I 
have that in my heart which doth burn against 
sin and wickedness.” 

The day before he died, he spoke many ex- 
cellent things for about-an hour, which were not 
noted, except this saying, ‘‘ Be prepared, be pre- 
| pared for your latter end ;” which had a sensible 
| effect upon the persons present, as being serious 
| advice from the mouth of a dying man, who had 
| witnessed the greatest satisfaction of a sick bed, 
of being ready for his change,.and. assured of an 
eternal state of glory ; without which assurance 
/ all must needs be in a dreadful apprehension of 

everlasting misery in their last and most impor- 
tant moments here. 
He died the 27th of 3d mo. 1709, aged 25 
, years. 











CHEERFULNESS. 
| 


Try to take cheerful views of divine things. 
Dwell on your mercies. Look at the bright as 
well as the dark side. Da not cherish gloomy 
thoughts. Melancholy is no friend ta devotion, 
It greatly hinders the usefulness of many. “ It 
fails upon a contented life like a drop of ink on 
white paper, which is not the legs a stain because 
it carries no meaning with it.” Let yotr soul 
rove through the truths of Scripture as the happy 
herds through the green pastures. 








FITNESS OF SCRIPTURE EMBLEMS. 


- Every “ant” reproves the sluggard. Every 
opening “‘lily’’ directs us to God. Every sue- 
cessive heave of the ocean wave has written upon 
it, “No peace to the wicked.” Every pure, 
flowing “‘ river” reminds him who stands on its 
banks, that obedience to God will cause his 
“ peace” to be like this. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRADITIONARY HISTORY. 


Those who have passed from the conflicts of 
time, cannot any longer speak or expound for 
themselves ; it is therefore important that his- | 
torical and traditionary incidents concerning 
such, should be truthfully recorded ; especially 
when a deviation from correctness may unfavor- 
ably affect the reputation of the departed, or 
diminish their salutary influence upon posterity. 

In the interesting memoirs of Samuel Fother- 
gill, published some years ago, is a narrative of 
an alleged interview between that Friend, and 
Admiral Tyrrel of the British Navy, and from 
the manner in which the subject is introduced, 
the inference is very natural that the compiler 
was willing to favor the belief that S. Fothergill 
approbated the remarks of the Admiral in refer- 
ence to a pretended divine revelation, which he | 
said encouraged him to attack a hostile fleet, 
assuring him of victory. 

To suppose that S. Fothergill could admit the 


If however it can be substantiated that he did 
ask for a minute under those circumstances, we 
must acquiesce, how much so ever we may regret 
it: but if it cannot be traced to any authentic 
record, perhaps the investigation will be the 
means of throwing from society one of those erro. 
neous traditions that have accumulated upon it. 

While upon the subject of traditions, I am 
willing to allude to another which has been fre- 
quently repeated of late, and which has found 
its way into print. I call it a tradition, suppos- 
ing it to be such, but am not certain. I mean 
the alleged advice of George Fox to William 
Penu: ‘“ Wear thy sword so long as thou can.” 
I believe 1 know the interpretation that is gene- 
rally given to this counsel ; but this does not re- 
lieve my mind of doubt as to the propriety or 
probability of its having been given. It was 
George Fox’s mission to call the people away 
from the follies, vices and crimes, prevalent at 
that time, including fighting and priest paying. 
He verily believed those practices were wrong ; 


validity of the Admiral’s claim to divine revela- | and under an impression of religious duty, he 
tion, in the case alluded to, would, it appears to} warned the people to discontinue and refrain 
me, seriously impair our confidence’in his reli-| from them. We cannot, therefore, consistently 
gious judgment: but there is no real cause for | believe that he ever counselled any, either the 
uneasiness : the whole incident is apocryphal, so} newly convinced or others, to persist in those 
far as it can effect the judgment and character of | evil practices ‘so long as they could,” or even 
S. Fothergill. Whenever another edition of the | ‘so long as they could consistently with their 
work shall be published, the entire anecdote | peace of mind.” If this advice was appropriate 
should be suppressed, for in addition to the in-| for Wm. Penn, I do not perceive why it would 
congruity of the doctrine, the whole narrative is | not have been equally appropriate to advise James 
too unreliable in point-of fact, to find a place in} Naylor, Johu Stubbs, Amos Stoddard and other 
those excellent memoirs. A civil historian of } convinced officers and soldiers to remain in the 
the present day, would subject his work to severe | army and fight solongas they could ; and Blakely, 
but merited criticism, if he should record an im-| Howgill and Cole, and other convinced clergy- 





portant incident upon so unreliable authority. 

I would uot now have alluded to the forego- 
ing, but for the parpose of placing it in connec- 
tion with some other traditions, which upon ex- | 
amination may also be found unreliable. 

It has been reported of James Simpson, that | 
even after he had felt it his religious duty to 
travel in the ministry, with a minute of concur- 
ence from his Monthly Meeting, he had not 
been convinced of the Christian illegality of de- 
fensive war. Not having seen this in print, I 
have had no opportunity of examining its au- 
thority or origin. But there are considerations 
that render it improbable. ist. When James 
applied to his Monthly Meeting for a minute of 
concurrence to travel in the ministry, it is not 
probable that Friends would have furnished him 
with one, if they believed him to be not sound 
in this important testimony of our suciety. 2d. 
There can hardly be a doubt that James himself 
was aware of this; and therefore if he obtained 
a minute of concurrence under those cireum- 
stances, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion, 
that he practised dissimulation: but I do not 
believe James Simpson dissembled. I would 
rather believe it to be a traditional error. 





men, to continue taking pay for preaching so 
long as they could ; and Friends generally to con- 
tinue paying tithes and taking oaths so long as 
they could. If this advice, alleged to have been 
given by George Fox to Wm. Penn, had been 
given to newly convinced persons generally, the 
Society of Friends, so far as George Fox’s in- 
strumentality was concerned, would never have 
bad an existence ; or but a very brief one. And 
as it was unsuitable advice for others, it was no 
less so for young William Penn. 

This, however, is only argument. The ques- 
tion under consideration is, whether the alleged 
advice is an article of veritable history, or an 
unsupported tradition ; if the former, it is proba- 
ble that the foregoing remarks will elicit the re- 
quired proof in this case, and also iu the case of 
James Simpson. G. F. 


Matinacock, Long Island, 4th mo. 27th, 1855. 





“LIVE WELL,” said the dying Johnson to a 
friend who stood by his bedside; and the part- 
ing words of Sir Walter Scott to his son-in-law, 
echoed the counsel of the sage: “I may have 
but a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a 
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when you come to lie here.” 





A GLIMPSE OF CORNWALL. 


Among the many pleasant excursions it has 
been our lot to make in our own dear England, 
none was ever pleasanter than a ramble in the 
early spring of last year to St. Just, a town on 
Cape Cornwall, about two miles north-west from 
the Lands End. 

Two large mines give employment to the in- 
habitants of the town—Balswidden tin mine and 
Botallock copper mine ; the greater peculiarity 
of the latter being that it extends many fathoms 
under the sea, and that the shafts are sunk, and 
the engine-house placed, on the rugged face of a 
lofty frowning granite rock, so hard in substance, 
and so deep in color, that it looks like solid iron, 
rather than stone of any kind. .To stand on the 
front of this rock, even on the safe though nar- 
row sliélves made for the passage of metal trucks, 
and to look up to the frowning mass that juts 
far overhead, and then down on the engine- 
house, standing on a rugged peak, as though 
like a child’s toy it had been thrown there, and 
never could again be reached ; to gaze lower still 
at the foaming waves, tearing themselves among 
the awful chasms and jagged points of the iron- 
bound coast, while far below the platform on 
which the awe struck dizzy visiter stands, the 
sea-birds, as they fly, mingle their screams with 
the ceaseless din of the waters ; isa sight so full 


good man; nothing else can give you comfort jing in particular, before it is fit for the workman 


to fashion into the various articles of household 
use. 

The mines in Cornwall are so deep, that the 
miners are in the habit of speaking somewhat 
contemptuously of the coal mines of the north. 
They call them “yits, not mines.”” Ninety 
fathoms (540 feet) is the depth of Balswidden 
mine, which is not considered an unusual or 
great depth. The shafts down at various parts 
of the mine are very narrow, and the ladder that 
leads into the deep abyss looks so uninviting, 
that visiters seldom venture down ; at all events, 
they seldom go below some of the platforms or 
levels nearest the surface. The shafts are called 

inking,’ and the levels or hewn paths that 
branch from these shafts are called in making 
“ driving.’ The idea is “sinking” into and 
“ driving” through the beds of granite in search 
of the ore. In some large mines, there are man- 
escapes in case of accidents, on a plan similar to 
the pulling up the buckets containing the ore. 
But it is sometimes found not only difficult, but 
impossible, to use the escape, and the heart sick- 
ens at the thought of how many poor creatures 
must have suffered, when wounded and maimed 
they have been brought up the long, long, dreary 
ladders to the surface. Eight hours isa day’s 
work in most mines. There are relays of gangs 
of laborers, who divide the twenty-four hours in 
three equal parts. The toil being great, the 


atmosphere pernicious and often .very hot and 


damp, whilst sometimes he is compelled to work 


of the sublimity‘of nature and the enterprise of! up to the waist in water, the miner has a worn 
man, that the heart must be cold indeed that | and wasted look, and life with him is not only 
does not fecl a deeper throb of gratitude to God, | unusually uncertain, but brief; yet for intelli- 
and a higher estimate of the dignity of labor. | gence and piety, the Cornish miner would con- 
In such a scene as this, amid the wonders of | trast favorably with any of the laboring classes 


man’s ingenuity and the triumphs of his indus- | in Britain. 


try, if the command “honor all men” is recalled 
to the mind, assuredly it is not difficult to honor 
the laborer, whose toil in darkness and danger, 
money, after all, can never repay. 

The appearances around Balswidden tin mine 
are rather strange than picturesque. The im- 
mense quantities of pulverized stone that have 
been cast abroad over the whole surface of the 
ground, above the mine and all round the engine- 
house, the crushing-mills and the troughs. for 
washing the ore, give onesome idea of what the 
sands in desert regions must be. It is presumed 
that our readers are aware that tin ore, in its na- 
tive state, is found embedded in granite. The 
stone is blasted and broken up in the depths of 
the earth, and sent in lumps to the surface, 
where it is put into the crushing-mill and pul- 
verized, the powder to which it is reduced being 
thrown into troughs filled with water, when the 
metal, being the heavier, sinks to the bottom, 
and the stony portions remaining at the top are 
cast abroad as refuse. The metal powder (the 
tin) goes throgh many processes, that of smelt- 


Men and boys only work in the mines. 
Women and girls wash the ore, and do the 
lighter work ; none of it, however, seems either 
light or pleasant, and yet, being tolerably re- 
munerated, they (the women) look contented, 
and in general healthier than the-men. 

St. Just is entirely a mining town, that is, a 
town whose whole population is engaged in some 
departments of mining. Some are shareholder 
clerks, some captains or over-lookers, and others 
miners, washers of ore, &c. Long rows of de- 
cent little two-storied houses are the abodes of 
the miners. Most of them are their own pro- 
perty. As provisions are cheap, the wages of 
the women are mostly expended in dress, and 
few towns show a gayer looking scene than St. 
Just on a Sunday. A visiter who came on that 
day into the town between the hours of ten and 
twelve in the morning, would find none but the 
sick and helpless, and their attendants, in the 
houses. All, young and old, would be at church 
or chapel; large places of worship, well-built 
and commodious, stamping the character of the 
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place. In the most central part of the town—an 
open space, whence the streets diverge—there 
is a handsome building, that excites as much 
surprise as admiration, “ The St. Just Literary 
and Scientific Institution.” On entering this 
neat and elegant structure, (the first and the last 
literary institution in England, for Cape Corn- 
wall is just at hand, and the Land’s End rocks 
are near,) an excellent lecture-room, with raised 
seats, capable of seating at least 300 people, 
meets the eye. All the accessories of table for 
experiments, platform, and lighting, are admira- 
able. Female taste, too, has aided the decora- 
tions. The elegant embroidered cushions of the 
platform-chairs are a drawing-room mre 
ly seen in the lecture-room. In the well- 
library, the first book we took up was Mrs. 
Somerville’s ‘Connexion of the Physical 
Sciences ;” and looking further, we found that 
the library, for its size, was peculiarly rich in 
scientific works. That the institution was as 
well sustained as appointed, was evident... .Many 
an institution, in rich districts of Londoi might 
learn a lesson, as to the self-sustaining spirit, 
from that of St. Just. 

There never was a more ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous fallacy than that which supposes Corn- 
wall inferior in intellect to other parts of Eng- 
land. On the contrary, taking the average of 
the working classes throughout the land, it is 
fully equal, and, in many instances, superior. 
The nature of the mining operations requires 
forethought and calculation, in the humblest 
worker. Hence, scientific books are especially 
prized by the more studious among them. Nay, 
as far back as 1777, there was a book society es- 
tablished by the ladies of Penzance. Very few 
towns in England had a ladies’ book society 
then. Sir Humphrey Davy’s birth-place was 
worthy of him. 

Sin and sorrow are of course to be found in 
Cornwall as elsewhere; but in no part of our 
native land will the eye be less often offended by 
the spectacle of intemperance, or the ear shocked 
by the words of the blasphemer. Shut out from 
much intercourse with other parts of England, 
girdled in by frowning rocks and stormy seas, 
engaged-in stern labor in the bowels of the earth, 
or on the boisterous billows, the people are 
simple, thoughtful and pious in no ordinary 
degree. 

“ But the wreckers, the Cornish wreckers !” 
some are ready to exclaim. Whenevera horrible 
story is told, it is as well to believe only half at 
most, and even that is generally too large a 
credulity. 

One month before the visit to St. Just here 
described, a terrible shipwreck had occurred on 
the adjacent coast. A vessel from Liverpool, 
sadly out in her reckoning, ran upon the rocks 
in a gale, and was instantly wrecked. The crew, 
nine in number, perished. The captain and his 


wife, when the vessel struck, rushed from their 
cabin on deck, in their night clothes, and when 
the ship went to pieces, they were thrown by a 
huge wave on to a rock within sight of the town 
of St. Just. The Brisons are two hideous black 
rocks that rear their jagged and threatenin 
heads from the sea, a short distance from Cape 
Cornwall. The waves are always torn into foam 
as they rush between these rocks and the main. 
land, and only in the very calmest day cana 
small boat get safely near them. It was very 
stormy when this wreck happened; and those 
who looked out from the cape upon the waters, 
as the wintry morning slowly broke after the 
catastrophe, were horrified at distinguishing two 
living beings on the rock—one of them a woman. 
It was Saturday morning, and many hours had 
passed since the sufferers had been thrown upon 
the rock. They were safe from any immediate 
fear of a watery grave, but cold, hunger, and ex. 
haustion, threatened their lives. The whole 
town was astir, and all labor was suspended, 
But the winds and waves rising higher and 
fiercer, guarded their prey and prevented all aid 
reaching them. Every thing that ingenuity, 
sharpened by benevolence} could devise, was 
planned, and yet the day as it declined saw only 
a succession of failures, and the sun went down, 
the two still on the rock, and the wailing wulti- 
tude on the shore. Many a boat had put of 
and been capsized! Many a brave fellow risked 
his life to no purpose! Night fell, and fires 
were lighted to assure the sufferers of sympathy, 
and to keep hope in their aching hearts. 

On Sunday morning it was with tearful joy 
the watchers, now a great concourse, discovered 
that the man and woman yet lived. Then came 
fresh help and fresh suggestions. But thestorm 
yet raged and nothing was effectually done. At 
length a brave crew manned a boat that got near 
enough in the boiliug serf to throw a rocket with 
a rope attacked to the stick, on to the rock within 
reach of the sufferers. It was an experiment 
merely, and it was intended, if the rope was held, 
to send off a basket with provisions and blankets, 
and to wait until the wind abated to get them 
off. But the almost distracted husband, very 
naturally, on clutching the rope, instantly put it 
round the waist of hig exhausted wife, and before 
a clear signal could be made, she leaped from the 
rock into the roaring sea; the boatmen pulled 
and brought her through the foaming waves into 
the boat. Alas! life was fled! In the hurry 
and anguish when the rope was fixed, a stop knot 
was never made, and, of course the rope so 
tightened by her fall and weight, that strangula- 
tion was produced. But the cold, the leap into 
the surf, the deep wounds received from the 
sharp rock, were each enough to produce death. 
The husband was afterwards drawn into the boat 
safely, though of course ready to perish. Among 
the boat’s crew who resolved to save the sufferers 
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or perish in the attempt, was one weather-beaten capacities of mind capable of infinite improve- 
tar, used to the coast, who had in his time seen ment, could be weary of his existence. There 





many wrecks. But when the distorted face of | 
the poor woman he had hoped to save met his 
gaze—a corpse! a cold chill struck through his | 
honest breast and sturdy frame, and from that | 
time, though he continued to do his usual work, | 
he drooped in health and spirits, and died just | 
before the visit here recorded, and was to be} 
buried next day. The old sailor who narrated 
the fact of his comrade’s death, heaving a sigh | 
over the tragedy, all of which he had witnessed, 
exclaimed, ‘‘1’ve seen many a sad sight in my 
time; may the Lord take me sgon, rather than 
let me see such another !”’ yo 


The tenderness and bravery these Ys 0 














that rugged coast displayed then, and tles 
often, ought to be borne in mind by all"WaO have 
a taste for the horrible and demoniac, as shown, 
some say, in beings called “ CopmishgW reckers.’ 
The Leisure Hour. 
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LF RESPECT. 
This principl 
indivifual; b 
formation of ‘hifi 
will shield him from 
induce the respect and confi 

He who respects himself, 


a two-fold effect upon the 
hich are necessary to the 
ter asu man. The one 


ither do in- 


jury to himself, nor encroach upon the rights of | 


others. 
capacities, which, if cultivated, will fit him for 
the ee 
dignity of his position—the immortality of his 
being ; this, and the like teaching, will inspire a 
feeling of yglf-respect on the part of the child, 
which will be invaluable to him. 


ufamy,.and the other will | 
of others. | 





is so much to occupy his mind; there are so 
many sources of intellectual enjoyment, so 
motives prompting . the exereise of hie be 
can be, however, but little self-resp 

wheré'there is but little mental culture. Am 
ignorant of his high powers, is not likely te ex- 
ercise t ; hence, to induce self-respect, edu- 
cation igMecessary ; and the better the educa- 
tion, the degree of self-control being equal, the 
greater th® self-respeet—From an address by 
Samuel Durborow. 





THE WINTER OF THE HEART. 


et it never come to you. Live so that good 
gels hay protect you from that terrible evil— 
winter of the heart. 

Let no chilling influences freeze up the foun- 
tainsf sympathy and happiness in its depths; 
. burthen settle over its withered hopes, 







li w on the faded bowers; no rude blast of 
discOftent moan and shriek through its desolate 
chambers. 

Your life-path may lead you among trials, 
whieh for a time seem atterly to impede your 
progress, and shut out the very light of heaven 
from your anxious gaze. 

Poverty may take the place of ease and plenty ; 


Let the child be taught that he has| your luxurious home may be exchanged for a 


single lowly room—the soft couch for the straw 


Let him understand the | pallet-—the rich viands for the coarse food of the 


poor. Summer friends may forsake you, with 
scarcely a look or word of compassion. 
You may be forced to toil wearily, steadily on 


There is no|to earn a livelihood; you may encounter fraud 


tendency in this to haughtiness of spirit and | and the base avarice which would extort the last 
foolish pride, but the effect is rajper to prevent | farthing, till you well nigh turn in disgust from 


and suppress these. Where tru 
ists, these will not be found. 
Ignorance is the mother of pride—that pride 
which consists in the love of display, and in out- 
ward adornment. ‘True pride, or self-respect, is 


very different; its effect is <: man in the 


elf-respect ex- 


position which he ought to occiify ; to keep him 
in his proper scale of being, By preventing him 
from descending to the level of the brute, thus 


debasing his theavenlysimage. 
Parents, i Lapis into the minds 
of your childr you will notthen find them 


lying, and swearing, and drinking, and breaking 
the Sabbath; for those who respect either their 
Ged or themselves, would be ashamed of these 
things. 

Why is it that.we find in every community so 
many who are discontented and unhappy? The 
reason is that they, when children, were never 
taught to respect themselves. 
that a man, conscious of his position as the high- 
est in the order of the earthly creation, and with 





Tt is impossible | tions, and baffled in your pursuits. 


your fellow beings. 
Death may sever the dear ties that bind you 
to earth, and leave you iu darkness.—That noble, 
manly boy, the sole hope of your declining years, 
| may be taken from you while your spirit clings 
to him with a tenacity, which even the shadows 
of the tomb cannot wholly subdue. 
But amid all these sorrows, do not come to 
‘the conclusion that nobody was ever so deeply 
afflicted as you are, and abandon every sweet 
anticipation of better days in the unknown 
| future. 

Do not lose your faith in human excellence, 
because your confidence has sometimes been be- 
trayed, and believe that friendship is only a 
delusion, and love, a bright phantom which glides 
away from your grasp. ; 

Do you think that you are fated to be miserable 
because you are disappointed in your expecta- 
Do not de- 
clare that God has forsaken you, when your way 
is hedged about with thorns, or repine sinfully 
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when he calls your dear ones to the land beyond 
the grave. 

Keep a holy trust in Heaven through every 

ial; bear adversity with fortitude, and look up- 

din the hours of temptation and suffering. 
When your locks are white, your eye nd 
your lips weary; when your steps fal “on, the 
verge of death’s gloomy vale, still retdin ‘the 
freshness and buoyancy of spirit, which will 
shield you from the winter of the heat 
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The communication on “Traditionary History 
which appears in this number, relates to a 
ject on which there may be a diversity offopinion, 
and while we accord to our correspondent 
opportunity to express his sentiments, we tr 
a few remarks on his strictures will not bedeem- 
ed inappropriate. &.. 

On referring to the memoirs and lette S. | 
Fothergill, N. York ed. 1844, p. 402, we find 
the anecdote alluded to, from which it appears 
that Admiral Tyrrel told S. Fothergill that when 
the enemy’s fleet approached, he retired into his 
cabin alone, and after getting into perfect. still- 





ness, he heard a voice intelligible to his under- | 


standing, saying “Go fight the French, for I have | 
It should be | 
observed, however, that neither S. Fothergill | 
nor the editor of his memoirs expresses any | 


delivered them into thy hand.” 


opinion as to the reality of the Divine communi- 
cation which the Admiral supposed he had re- 
ceived. The American publishers of the work, 
Collins, Brother & Co., have inserted between 


pages 402 and 403 a slip with this note, “ Let | 


no one suppose, on reading this anecdote, that 
the Society of Friends would countenance the 
belief that Admiral Tyrrel did in reality receive 
a Divine intimation, inasmuch as it would be op- 
posed to the express command of the Prince of 
Peace, “ Love your enemies.” 

The second, traditional incident alluded to by 
our correspondent G. F’. is a report ‘ that James 
Simpson, even after he had felt it his duty to 
travel in the ministry, had not been convinced 
of the Christian illegality of defensive war.” 
This anecdote, he says, he has not seen in print, 
and that he has had no opportunity of examin- 
ing its authority or origin. He proceeds, how- 
ever, to argue that the tradition is improbable, 










because Friends would not have granted him a | if attended to, lead him not only into purity of 
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minute if they had thought him unsound in doe. 
trine, and moreover that James could not with 
propriety apply for one, under such circumstap. 
ces. 

We do not remember having met with this 
anecdote before, although it is probable we 
have read nearly all that has been published 

| concerning him. It is quite possible, however, 
that it may be true, and we will refer our cor- 
| respondent to a case in point, where a minister 
| was sent forth by the Head of the Church to 
| preach beforodf® had been convinced that defen. 
sive war was ineonsistent with the christian dis. 
pen . Weallude to the apostle Peter, who, 
with@He other disciples, was commissioned to 
preach the Fs 1, to heal diseases and to cast out 
evil spixits, ai@@ho after all t only car- 
ed a sword, but used it to cu canef the 
| High Priest’s servant. John 18 
It is evident that the MoS High has often 
| employed as his messengers @ipse, who im some 
points of doctrine, we rom ‘having at- 
tained to clearness of viston. The most impor- 
tant qualificatiéiis for this solemn service are 
deep humilitf"and simple obedience to manifest- 
If the gospel minister is intent only 










| 


| ed duty. 
on delivering his message, without alloy and 
without abatement, he will not mixwith it his 
own speculative views, and these, while they re- 
main dormant, do not impair the authority or 
efficacy of his ministry. 


The last point in the‘communication of G. F. 
relates to anganecdote concerning W. Penn’s 
sword, recorded in Janney’s Life of Penn, at the 
beginning of the third chapter. It will be ob- 
served by those who refer to the place, that this 
incident is considered by the author a reliable 
tradition, we related to him by Isaac 
Parry, who h from James Simpson, and it is 
believed that the latter received it from Samuel 
Fothergill. The Siograpber of Penn accomrpa- 
nies the anecdote oi gi remark: “It 
shows that the primitive Friends preferred that 
their proselytes should be led by the principle of 
Divine Truth in their own minds, rather than 
follow the opinions of others without sufficient 
evidence. It must have bedm manifest to Geo. 
Fox, that his young friend, while expressing his 
uneasiness about the sword, was under the in- 
fluence of religious impressions that would, 
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life, but likewise into that simplicity of apparel 


Oc. 
ith which becomes the self-denying disciple of 
an. Christ.” 

There is nothing incredible in his wearing a 
his sword for awhile after he became a regular at- 
We tendant of Friends’ meetings, as that weapon was 
ed then generally worn by men of rank. William 
rr, Penn, when he began to fevl uneasiness on the 
mr subject, resorted to George Fox for advice, who 
ct doubtless perceived the state of his mind, and 
to being willing to leave him to the conviction of 
n- truth in his own heart replied, “ I advise thee to 
8- wear it as long as thou canst.” This language 
0, seems to imply, that, in his judgment, W, Penn 
to could not long continue to wear it, without com- | 
at punction, which proved to be the case; for when 
r- they met again, the sword was no longer worn. 
ie But our correspondent objects that the advice 

j was not good, because it would have been un- 
n . suitable for others; and he says it would have 
e ‘ been equally appropriate for George Fox to have 
- advised J. Naylor, John Stubbs and other offi- 
t. cers in the army, to continue in that service. 
e | It may be replied that advices or prohibitions 
- suitable for one state of mind are not always ap- 
y propriate for others. When Christ said te the | 
] 


man who wished to postpone his service until he 
had buried his father,, “ follow me and let the 
dead bury their dead,” he certainly did not 
mean that his disciples, in all time to come, 
should omit this last act of filial duty ; but that 
the service of God, when clearly made known 
to us, is a duty paramount to all others. It ap- 
/ pears that among the immediate followers of the 

Saviour, there were two who had swords, and 
7 some persons may query, why he permitted them 


: to wear arms after they had enlisted in the ser- ' 


vice of the Prince of Peace? Perhaps a suff- 
) cient reason may be found in his language to 


them ; “I have many things to say uuto you, | 
but ye cannot bear them now; howbeit, when He, | 


the Spirit of Truth, is come he will guide you into 
all Truth.” 

The great object of his mission was to lead 
men from a dependence upon outward things to 
a reliance upon the inward revelation of Divine 
Power, and therefore he said “ cleanse first that 
which is within the cup and the platter, that 
the outside of them may be clean also.” 

George Fox was an humble follower of the 
Lamb, and being endowed with great spiritual 
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discernment, he, doubtless, adapted his advices 
to the state of those whom he addressed; there- 
fore it is reasonable to suppose that, like his Di- 
vine Master, he was willing to leave the useless 
sword to be removed by the silent operation of 
the spirit of Truth. 





Diev,—On Sixth day, 6th of Fourth month, 
Keziau Borton, daughter of William and Hannah 
T. Borton, in the 12th year of her age. She pos- 
sessed a sweet, cosleble disposition, and the oes 
she bore to her parents, brothers and sisters, has 
left a sweet savor behind her. 





The following biographical notice of Dr. Ken- 
nicott was sent us by an esteemed corrres- 
pondent of the Intelligencer. Believing that 
many of our readers will be interested in the ac- 
count of that pious and eminent English scholar, 
we give it place. 
| Dg. Benjamin Kennicott, well known in the 

learfi€d world for his elaborate edition of the 
| Hebrew Bible and other valuable publications, 
| was born at Totness, in Devonshire, in the year 
'1718. With the rank and character of his 
| parents we are entirely unacquainted ; but it is 
certain that they were unable to satisfy the thirst 
for knowledge which they could not but dis- 
cover in their son. Some opportunities of early 
improvement must, however, have been afforded 
him, or (which we sometimes see) the natural 
vigor of his mind must have superseded the 
necessity of them. For in the year 1743, he 
| wrote a poem on the recovery of Hon. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Courtenay, from ber late dangerous 
illness, and this probably recommended him to 
the notice of those gentlemen who afterwards 
sent him to Oxford, and suppprted him there. 
In the year 1744, he entered at Wadham Col- 
lege ; nor was it long before he distinguished 
himself in that particular branch of study, in 
which he afterwards became so eminent. His 
two dissertations on the tree of life, and the ob- 
lations of Cain and Abel, came to a second 
edition so early as 1747, and procured him the 
singular honor of a bachelor’s degree, conferred 
on him gratis by the University, a year before 
the statu table time. The dissertations were 
gratefully dedicated to those benefactors, whose 
liberality had opened his way to the University, 
| or whose kindness had made it a scene not only 
of manly labor, but of honorable friendship. 
With such merit and such support, he was a suc- 
cessful candidate for a fellowship of Exeter Col- 
lege, and soon after his admission into that 
| society, he distinguished himself by the publica- 
ti In the year 








ion of several occasional sermons. 
| 1753, he laid the foundation of that stupendous 
monument of learned industry, at which the 
wise and good will gaze with admiration, when 
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prejudice, and envy, and ingratitude, shall be 
dumb. This he did by publishing his first dis- 
sertation, on the state of the printed Hebrew 
text, in which he proposed to overthrow the then 
prevailing notion of its absolute integrity. Tbe 
first blow, indeed, had been struck long before 
by Capellus, in his Critica Sacra, published after 
his death by his son in 1650 ; a blow which Buz- 
torf, with all his abilities and dialectical skill, 
was unable to ward off. But Capellus having no 
opportunity of consulting MSS., though his 
arguments were supported by the authority of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, of parallel passages, 
and of ancient versions, could never absolutely 
prove his point. Indeed the general opinion 
was, that the Hebrew MSS. contained none, or 
at least very few, and trifling variations from 
the printed text; and with respect to the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, very different opinions were 
entertained. Those who held the Hebrew verity, 
of course condemned the Samaritan as corrupt 
in every place where it deviated from the He- 
brew : and those who believed the Hebrew, to be 
incorrect, did not think the Samaritan of suffi- 
cient authority to correct it. Besides, the Sa- 
maritan itself appeared to a very great disadvan- 
tage ; for no Samaritan MSS. were then known, 
and the Pentateuch itself was condemned for 
those errors which ought rather to have been 
ascribed to the incorrectness of the editions. 


The next three or four years of Dr. Kenni. 
cott’s life were principally spent in searching out 
and examining Hebrew MSS. though he found 
leisure not only to preach, but to publish several 
sermons. About this time he became one of the 
King’s preachers at White Hall ; and in the year 
1759 we find him vicar of Culham in Oxford. 
shire. In January, 1760, he published his second 
dissertation on the state of the Hebrew Text; 
in which, after vindicating the authority and 
antiquity of the Samaritan Pentateuch, he dis. 
armed the advocates for the Hebrew verity of 
one of their most specious arguments. They 
had observed that the Chaldee Paraphrase, hay. 
ing been made from the Hebrew MSS., near the 
time of Christ, its general coincidence with the 
present Hebrew Text must evince the agreement 
of this last with the MSS. from which the 
Paraphrase was taken. Dr. Kennicott demon. 
strated the fallacy of this reasoning, by shewing 
that the Chaldee Paraphrase had been frequently 
corrupted in order to reconcile it with the printed 
text; and thus the weapons of his antagonists 
were successfully turned upon themselves. He 
appealed, also, to the writings of the Jews them- 
selves on the subject of the Hebrew Text, and 
gave a compendious history of it from the close 
of the Hebrew canon down to the invention of 
printing, together with a description of one 
hundred and three Hebrew MSS., which he had 
In this dissertation, therefore, Dr. Kennicott | discovered in England, and an account of many 
proved that there were many Hebrew MSS. ex-| others preserved in various parts of Europe. A 
tant, which, though they had hitherto been | collation of the Hebrew MSS. was now loudly 
generally supposed to agree with each other, and | called for by the most learned and enlightened 
with the Hebrew text, yet contained many and | of the friends of biblical criticism ; and in this 
important various readings : and that from those | same year (1760) Dr. Kennicott emitted his 
various readings considerable authority was de-| proposals for collating all the Hebrew manv- 
rived in support of the ancient versions. He | scripts, prior to the invention of printing, that 
announced the existence of six Samaritan MSS. | could be found in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
in. Oxford only, by which many errors in the | for procuring at the same time as many collations 
printed Samaritan might be retained; and he | of foreign MSS., of note, as the time and money 
attempted to prove, that even from the Samaritan, | he should receive would permit. lis first sub- 
as it was already printed, many passages in the | scribers were the learned and pious Archbishop 
Hebrew might be corrected. This work, as it | Secker, and the delegates of the Oxford press, 
was reasonable to expect, was examined with | who, with the liberality which has generally 
great severity, both at home and abroad. In | marked their character, gave him an annual sub- 
some foreign Universitics the belief of the He-| scription of £40. In the first year the money 
brew verity, on its being attacked by Capellus, | received was about 500 guineas ; in the next it 
had been insisted on as an article of faith. “Ista! rose to 900, at which sum it continued station- 
Capelli sententia adeo non approbata fuit fidei | ary till the tenth year, when it amounted to 1000. 
soclis, ut potius Helvetii theologi et speciatim | During the progress of the work, the industry of 
Genevensis, anno 1678, peculiari canone | our author was rewarded by a canonry of Christ 
caverint, ne quis inditione sua minister ecclesia | Church. He was also presented, though we 
recipiatur, nisi fateatur publice, textum He- | know not exactly when, to the valuable living 
breum ut hodie ert exemplaribus Masoreticis, | of Mynhenyate, in Cornwall, on the nomination 
quoad consonantes et vocales, divinum et au-|of the chapter of Exeter. In 1776 the first 
thenticum esse ;” (Wolfii Biblioth. Heb. tom. ii. | volume was published, and in 1780 the whole 
27.) And in Britain this doctrine of the corrupt | was completed. If we now consider that above 
state of the Hebrew text was opposed by Com- | 600 MSS. were collated, and that the whole 
ings and Bate, two Hutchinsonians, with as much | work occupied 20 years of Dr. Kennicott’s life, 
‘ violence as if the whole truth of the revelation | it must be owned that sacred criticism is more 

were at stake. | indebted to him than to any scholar of any age 
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a A a ina 
Dr. Kennicott died at Oxford, after a linger-| Creeks sprang the Seminoles, or Wanderers, a 


ing illness, September 18th 1785; and left a 
widow, who was sister to the late Edward 
Chamberlayne, Esq., of the treasury. At the 
time of his death he was employed in printing 
remarks on select passages in the old Testa- 
ment; which were afterwards published, the 
volume having been completed from his papers. 
(From 9th vol. of Dobson’s Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished 1798.) 





THE CHOCTAW INDIANS. 


This tribe, says the Washington Star, is one 
of the most civilized of the Aborigines. They 
are in the immediate neighborhood of the great 
States that lie on the west side of the Mississippi, 
occupying that extensive tract of country which 
in parallelogram form, lies immediately west of 
and adjoining the State of Arkansas, between 
the Canadian, a tributary of the Arkansas river, 
on the north, Red river on the south,and having 
the State of Texas on the west. 

Their population which is already 35,000, is 
rapidly increasing. Although their landed 
property is held, according to the Indian custom, 
as a community or tribal right, yet they are cul- 
tivators of the soil, having reduced and holding 
in severalty their farms and tracts, which they 
cultivate, and from which they derive their sub- 
sistence. The chase is abandoned, and they are 
gradually advancing in civilization and in those 
pursuits which, under the wise management of 
our government, is elevating them in a social 
point of view. 

They have a regularly organized Assembly, 
consisting of four senatorial districts, to which 
there is one representative to every thousand 
people. The Senate are elected for two years; 
the House of Representatives annually. They 
meet once a year at Doaksville to legislate for 
the tribe. The executive consists of a Chief for 
each district, elected quadrennially, and these 
Chiefs assemble at the same time the Legislature 
does, and form a kind of executive council, the 
signatures of two of them being necessary to give 
effect to an act of Assembly. They have eight 
principal schools, consisting of from fifty to one 
hundred pupils each. The language is reduced 
to a written form, and elementary works in it 
have been published. 

They are a peaceful people, possess among 
them men of ability, are under religious precept, 
and exercise a decided influence for good upon 
the wild tribes that roam around them. 

There is a tradition in the tribe that there 
were three brothers, named Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
and Muscogee, who came from the far west, each 
giving his name to a nation—the first two, to 
wit : the Choctaw and Chickasaw, are now blend- 
ed, speaking the same language. The Musco- 
gees are now known as the Creeks. From the 


tribe whose acts of violence it required years to 
suppress in Florida. 





LIBERIA. 


The Liberia Herald of Jan. 17 contains the 
President’s Address to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of Liberia, detailing the result 
of his recent mission to Europe. The President 
went abroad for rest and recreation chiefly, but 
from his account, the six weeks which he spent 
in England and France must have been weeks of 
constant, engrossing labor. His first care seems 
to have been to disabuse the public mind of sun- 
dry prejudices against Liberia, in consequence of 
its connection with colonization ; or, rather, in 
consequence of the expressed opinions of certain 
Southern friends of Colonization. 

After a conference with the Governments of 
England and France in relation to the interests 
of the infant republic, the President took steps 
to secure the recognition of Liberian independence 
by Saxony, Oldenberg, and the Hans Town. In 
London, President Roberts met with several 
American gentlemen who expressed an anxious 
solicitude that the United States Government 
should acknowledge the independence of Liberia. 
The President also attended to sundry commis- 
sions for purchasing articles for the use of the 
Republic, among others a light-house and lamp 
for Cape Montserrado. He procured plates for 
paper bills, of fifty cents, up to five dollars ; and 
through the generosity of Mr. Gurney, of Lon- 
don, had dies cut and a quantity of copper coin 
struck for the Republic. He received £30 worth 
of Bibles and Testaments for distribution among 
the schools of Liberia, from Sir H. St Paul. 

* According to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Liberia, the constitutional right of suf- 
frage is confined to persons holding real estate. 

The Legislature of the Republic, at its late 
session, passed, a law for the suppression of the 
use of all intoxicating drinks. It imposes a duty 
of one dollar a gallon upon all spirituous and 
malt liquors. . 

The Liberia Herald contains a copy of the 
principal Acts passed in its late session by the 
Legislature of that Republic. These are curious 
and interesting, as illustrating, to some extent, 
reflectively, the social condition of the people, 
and the state of that interesting colony. 

The first which engages our attention is “ An 
Act for encouraging Agriculture.” A long 
preamble having declared that the wants of the 
agricultural interests imperatively demand assist- 
ance, the Act proceeds, in a due number of sec- 
tions, to authorize the President to import into 
the Republic a number of asses for farming opera- 
tions, andalso a steam sugar-mill, with six three- 
roller horizontal sugar-mills, “to be propelled 
by physical or animal force.” These animals 
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are to be bought in the first instance on the credit 
of the Republic, and handed over to parties 
wanting them, on their giviug a promissory note 
for the value. The mills are to be set up with 
fixtures, in different countries, at the expense of 
the Government, and to be worked by them— 
parties taking cane to manufacture into sugar or 
syrup, paying one-sixth per cent. in toll. 

Another act for the employment and relief of 
the poor, goes into effect to establish the system 
of poor-laws peculiar to England. The main 
principle, as set forth in the preamble, is “ that 
the support and maintenance of aged widows, 
destitute orphans, poor persons, andinvalid poor, 
shall be borue by the Republic.” Able bodied 
men are to be employed in the management of a 
farm, and the materials for carding, spinning, 
weaving and knitting, are to be provided for the 
females, ‘‘to the end that there be no idlers 
about the Institution.” The duties arising from 
the importation of spirits are to be appropriated 
to the use of these county poor-houses, the very 
architectural arrangements of which, accompanied 
by a plan, are defined in the act. 

We have next an act authorizing and direct- 
ing the formation of a settlement at Grand Cape 
Mount, in the County of Montserrado. To carry 
into effect this measure, the President is authoriz- 
ed and requested to secure the services of 75 
volunteers, to be fed by the Government, and be 
governed by several rules (which are set forth.) 
Their rations are to be the same, in quality and 
quantity, as those granted to the militia in actual 
service. They are to be enlisted to serve twelve 
months, and as inducements to make them settle 





permanently at Cape Mount, each one who wishes 
will receive, as bounty, a town lot and 30 acres 
of land. The town to be laid out, (the President 
to proceed, “if circumstances warrant,” to select 
its locality,) to be called Roberts Port, as a token 
of respect for the many valuable services rendered 
by the “illustrious Chief Magistrate” of the Re- 
public. Measures are to be taken for the protec- 
tion and defense of the proposed new settlement, 
by the erection of a stockade or blockhouse. 

We come then to an act authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a uniform currency, which consists 
solely in a provision empowering the Secretary 
of the Treasury to go to the expense of procuring 
for Government a set of engraved plates for 
striking off bills of ten, five, and three dollars, 
one dollar, and fifty cents, which hereafter are 
to form the only paper currency in the Republic. 
By another act, it appears that that eminent 
philanthropist, Samuel Gurney, Esq., of London, 
being convinced that the country should have a 
metallic currency, has offered £500 to effeci this 
important object, provided that the Government 
raise £100. This by the act, the President is 
empowered to do. 

The editor of The Liberia Herald, after pub- 
lishing these acts, expresses a hope that his 


fellow-citizens will feel sufficient interest in them 
to give them a careful perusal, “and so to 
familiarize themselves with them as never to be 
under the shameful necessity of confessing igno. 
rance of their existence.” — Boston paper. 





ANOTHER CALIFORNIA WONDER. 


We were shown, by Dr. W. P. Gibbons, March 
23, a wonderful animal, akin to the crab species, 
but never yet described by naturalists. It was 
caught with a hook and line near the Faralloues, 
in thirty fathoms (180 feet) of water. It looks 
like a erab—only more so. The body is ten 
inches long, and as many wide, furnished with 
enormous legs and claws, and covered with a 
dark red, rough, thorny, and very strong shell. 
The body, from back to breast, is five inches 
deep. The claws furnished with powerful nip- 
pers, which would crush an oyster-shell without 
difficulty. The whole animal weighs six and a 
quarter pounds. It is a singular characteristic 
of animals of the crab kind, that the right claw 
is larger and stronger than the left; the former 
catches the shell-fish, and crushes the shell ; the 
left claw pulls out the meat, grinds or masticates 
it, and carries it to the mouth. This animal 
differs from the crab in several particulars. The 
crab has seven transverse divisions in the tail; 
its strange relative has in addition many longi- 
tudinal divisions. The crab’s tail is only about 
an ineh and a half long; this animal’s tail is four 
and a half inches long. It has only four legs 
proper; the crab has five. The crab has little 
fins at the ends of its legs ; the stranger has sharp 
claws, and therefore cannot swim, and the crab 
does swim. Dr. Gibbons will present a descrip- 
tion, name and drawings of the animal, at the 
next meeting of the California Academy of 
Natural Sciences.— California paper. 





EXPANDING THE CHEST. 


Those in easy circumstances, or those who 
pursue sedentary employment within doors, use 
their lungs but little, breathe but little air in the 
chest, and thus, independently of positions, con- 
tract a wretchedly small chest, and lay the founda- 
tion for the loss of health and beauty. All this 
can be obviated by a little attention to the man- 
ner of breathing. Recollect the lungs are like a 
bladder in their structure, and can stretch open 
to double their size with perfect safety, giving a 
noble chest and perfect immunity from consump- 
tion. . 

The agent, and only agent required, is the 
common air we breathe, supposing, however, that 
no obstacle exists, external to the chest, such as 
twining it about with stays, or having the 
shoulders lie upon it. On risiug from the bed 
in the morning, place yourself in an erect pos- 
ture, with your head thrown back and your 
shoulders entirely off from the chest, then inhale 
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all the air that can be got in; then hold your 
breath, and throw your arms off behind; hold 

our breath as long as possible. Repeat these 
long breaths as many times as you please. Done 
jin acold atmosphere it is much better, because 
the air is much denser, and will act much more 
powerfully in expanding the chest. Exercising 
the chest in this manner, it will become flexible 
and expansible, and will enlarge the capacity and 
size of the lungs. — Scientific American. 


THE WORLD. 


Talk who will of the world as a desert of thrall, 
Yet, yet there is bloom on the waste, 

Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gall, 
There are honey-drops, too, for the taste. 


We murmur and droop should a sorrow-cloud stay, 
And note all the shades of our lot; 

But the rich rays of suvshine that brighten our way, 
Are bask’d in, enjoy’d, and forgot. 


Those who look on Mortality’s ocean aright, 
Will not mourn o’er each billow that rolls ; 
But dwell on the beauties, the glories, the might, 

As much as the shipwrecks and shoals. 


How thankless is he who remembers alone 
All the bitter, the drear, and the dark ; 

Though the raven may scare with its woe- boding tone, 
Do we ne’er hear the sound of the dard ? 


We may utter farewell when ’tis torture to part, 
But, in meeting the dear one again 

Have we ever rejoiced with that wildness of heart 
Which outbalances ages of pain ? 


Who hath not had moments so laden with bliss, 
- When the soul in its fulness of love 

Would waver, if bidden to chose between this 
And the paradise promised above ? 


Tho’ the eye may be dimmed with its grief-drop awhile, 


And the whiten’d lip sigh forth its fear 
Yet, pensive indeed is that face where the smile 
Is not oftener seen than the tear! 


There are times, when the storm gust may ratttle 
around, 
There are spots, where the poison-shrub grows; 
Yet, are there not homes where naught else can be 
found 
But the south wind, the sunshine and rose ? 


O haplessly rare is the portion that’s ours, 
And strange is the path that we take, 

If there spring not beside us, a few precious flowers, 
To soften the thorn and the brake. 


The wail of regret, the rude clashing of strife, 
The soul’s harmony often may mar 

But I think we must own, in the discord of life, 
*Tis ourselves that oft waken the jar. 


Earth is not all fair, yet, it is not all gloom; 
And the voice of the grateful will tell 

That he who allotted Pain, Death and the Tomb, 
Gave Hope, Health, and the Bridal as well. 


Should Fate do its worst. and my spirit oppress’d 
O’er its own shatter’d happiness pine, 

Let me witness the joy in another’s glad breast, 
And some pleasure must kindle in mine! 


Then say not the world is a desert of thrall, 
There is bloom, there is light on the waste ; 
Though the chalice of Life hath its acid and gall, 

There are honey drops too for the taste. 





j 














CONTENTMENT. 


The following stanzas are 260 sears old ; they were written by 
Robert Southwell : 
My conscience is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my rest, 
My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast. 


My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfil; 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 


I fear no care of gold, 
Well-doing is my wealth; 
My mind to me an empire is, 
While grace affordeth health. 
I clip high climbing thoughts— 
The wings of swelling pride : 
Their fall is worst that from the height 
Of greatest honors slide. 


Since sails of largest size 
The storm doth sooner tear, 

I bear so small and low a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 


No change of furtune’s calm 
Car cast my comforts down ; 
When fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 


And when in froward mood 
She proved an angry foe, 

Small gain I found to let her come, 
Less loss to let her go. 


From the Buffalo Democracy. 
Second Attempt to Sound the Niagara River at 
the Bridye— Strange Result, 
SuspENSION Bripag, April 28, 1855. 
Samuel Wilkeson, Esq.—Dear Sir:—I re- 
ceived a copy of the Democracy with your ae- 
count of my attempt at sounding the river. 
After you left, another attempt was made with a 
similar iron of about 40 pounds weight, attached 


| toa No. 11 wire—all freely suspended, so as not 


to impede the fall of the weight. I then let the 
weight fall from the Bridge, a height of 255 
feet. It struck the surface fairly, with the point 
down—must have sunk to some depth, but was 
not longer out of sight than about one second. 
when it made its appearance again on the sur- 
face, about 100 feet down stream, and skipped 


along like a chip, until it was checked by the 
wire. We then commenced hauling slowly, 


which made the iron bounce like a bell, when a 
cake of ice struck it, and ended the sport. 

I am satisfied that no metal has sufficient 
specific momentum acquired by a fall of 225 
feet! The velocity of the iron when striking 
must have been about equal to 124 feet per 
second—and consequently its momentum near 
5,000 pounds. Its surface opposed to the cur- 
rent was about 50 sup. inches. This will give 
an idea of the strength of that current, and at 
the same time hint at the Titan forces that have 
been at work to scoop out the bed of the Niagara 
river. 
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1 am now satisfied that our friend, the Eng-) be hoped, for the benefit of trade and the conve. 
lish Captain, was sounding in vain. Yours, re-| nience of consumers, they may not; but it is 


spectfully and truly, JouN A. ROEBLING, 





FOOD—PRICES AND PROSPECTS. 


Weare probably paying more for flour through 
out the United States, at the present time, than 
at any period since wheat was first grown upon 
the soil. Corn is certainly higher throughout 
all the great corn-growing region than it ever 
was before. In this city, all kinds of edibles 
bear a price that startles every purchaser. What 
is our future prospect is a very interesting ques- 
tion. Let us inquire how it is in other places. 
The Chicago Daily Press, of April 18, says : 


somewhat doubtful if they fall much below the 
rates now ruling.” 

In Michigan there is a very great complaipt 
of scarcity and high prices. In Iona County, in 
the centre of the State, The Gazzete says : 

“ The oldest inhabitant in this place fails to 
remember when there was such a scarcity of pro- 
visions as there is at the presenttime. Potatoes 
in this village are out of the question—they may 
be in the country, but the farmers do not bring 
them to market. There are no beans, eggs, 
onions, lard, and but a very small supply of but- 
ter and meat in the market.” 


In Ohio, Corn is 75 to 100 cents a bushel, 





“« An intelligent-friend who resides in one of! and cattle dying for want. Not only in New- 
the southern counties of Illinois, furnishes as | York, but in all the Atlantic cities, the same 
with some interesting items respecting the pre-| complaint exists of high prices and scarcity, 
sent scareity of breadstuffs and feed for cattle though many seem to think that speculation 
and horses, also of the * arrangements mak- is the sole cause of the difficulty. They are 
ing for the present season’s crops. Last yesr’s quite mistaken. So are those who think that 
crop of coru was largely deficient, not being suf- the “ opening of spring trade will bring abun- 
ficient for home consumption, and but for the dance and low rates” How ean that be, when 
fact that a portion of the crop of the previous | four at the West is over ten dollars? We no- 
year remained over, there would, undoubtedly, | ticed quotations at Pittsburgh the other day, $10 
have been much suffering. As it is, corn com-| a $10 75, and it ranges equally high in many 
mands at the crib, ia many places, $1 per bushel, | other localities. At Cleveland, Ohio, Flour is 
hay $20 per ton, and other articles of breadstuffs | carried inland to feed Wheat producers. Prices 
and cattle-feed correspondingly high prices. In | are regulated by supply. That the supply is 
some districts quite a number of cattle and hogs i short is proved by the almost universal high 
have died from starvation, and as a general thing price. ‘There are no heavy stocks of Wheat or 
stock is in very poor condition. Preparations | Flour anywhere, and the whole Mississippi Val- 
are being made for planting larger spring crops | Jey is likely to be drained closer than ever be- 
than common. A greater breadth than usuul | fore since the country was cultivated. We fear 
has been put down to oats within the last fort-| prices have not reached the highest point yet. 
night, and more yet will be put in. Plowing | The Rochester Advertiser says that there are not 
for corn has commenced, and extensive crops 5,000 barrels of Flour on hand to go East by 
will be planted. Throughout the middle and} canal. A Rochester miller states his conviction 
western portions of the State, fall wheat is look- | that not over 1,500,000 bushels of Wheat and 
ing uncommonly well, and the breadth sowed is | 300,000 barrels of Flour can come from the 
more than an average. The crop of Irish pota- | West this spring. Of course, there can be no 
toes was a total failure last year, and some diffi- | Corn to come forward at the present price and 
culty is anticjpated in procuring a sufficiency for | scarcity in the West. It is possible that prices 
planting. The North, however, will be able to here will not go much higher, but that chance 
send forward enough by river and railroad to} hangs by a single thread. It will depend upon 
supply this want.” ; the prospect of the growing crop of Wheat, and 

The St. Louis Republican, after speaking of | of that no prediction can be made of the least 
the high prices prevailing, comes to the conclu-| value. Several of the Western papers have be- 
sion that they are not “inflated :” gun to comment upon the present appearances. 

“The truth is, a general scarcity of breadstuffs | At Kalamazoo, Michigan, the talk is encouraging, 
prevails throughout the country, and this is evi-| anda large breadth was sown. But The Gazette 
denced more or less every day as the spring | urges farmers to crowd in spring crops. It says: 
business opens. Along the lake line from Chica-| “ There is no surplus produce in this country; 
go to New-York, receipts fall short of the expec-| consequently the demand will experience no 
tations indulged, and from this point, South and | abatement after the coming harvest. So, far- 
Kast, a more than usual demandexists. Buyers | mers, crowd in the spring crops.” , 
are in this market front Obio and Tennessee,| The Sandusky (O.) Register says : 
for wheat and corn, and hardly a boat goes out/ “So far as we can learn the wheat-crop pro- 
but the cargo consists, in part, of grain. Wedo| mises well. Farmers about here sowed heavier 
not suppose that prices will attain much higher |than usual, and should there be an average yield 
figures than quotations already show, and it is tol|—say twenty bushels to the acre—we should 
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say the market will be richly stocked after har- 
vest. In other sections we have the same good 
rport. From Indiana and Illinois, indeed, the 
promise comes of an unusually large yield from 
the present appearance of the fields. 

« But there is much yet in the way ere that 
plenty is attained. What if the fly and the 
weevil comu, to again blast the farmers’ hopes 
and entail bunger and want? What if 
drouth smites the fields, and cause the plump 
wheat-heads to wither and come to nought 
These are contingencies likely to offer, in some 
sections at least ; but let us hope from the wide 
extent of our grain-fields, there may be plenty 
for all.” 

So do we hope, but still we can see no good 
reason for any rejoicing at present prospects. 
The Reyister, published at Indiana, Pa., has a 
flattering item of the appearance of wheat in 
that region. It was in that same region that 
the red weevil devastated the country. Law- 
renceburg (La.) Press says that the cold in March 
has injured the wheat on flat clay land. In many 
fields the withered plants may be scraped up*in 
handfuls. 
equally fatal to all such fields. The Lafayette 
American says that the wheat crop promises 
well in that section. We earnestly hope it will 
fulfil its promise all over the country, for upon 
that does the salvation from suffering of thou- 


sands of the laboring poor depend. We again | 


urge it as a duty upon every cultivator of the 
soil to increase, by every possible means, the 
area of his planting, the present season.— NV. JY. 
Tribune. 





FISH AS FOOD. 


There is much nourishment in fish, little less 
than in butcher’s meat, weight: for weight; and 
in effect it may be more nourishing, considering 
how, from its softer fibre, fish is more easily di- 
gested. Moreover, there is, I find, in fish—in 
sea-fish—a substance which does not exist in 
the flesh of Jand-animals, viz., iodine—a sub- 
stance which may have a beneficial effect on the 
health, and“tend to prevent the production of 
scrofulous and tubercular disease, the latter in 
the form of pulmonary consumption, one of the 
most cruel and fatal with which civilized society 
and the highly educated and refined are afflicted. 
Comparative trials prova that in the majority of 
fish the proportion of solid matter—that is the 
matter which remains after perfect desiccation, 
or the expulsion of the aqueous part—is little 
inferior to that of the several kinds of butchei’s 
meat, game or poultry. And, if we give our 
attention to classes of people—classed as to the 
quality of food they principally subsist on—we 
find that the ichthyophagous class are especially 
strong, healthy and prolific. In no class than 
that of fishers do we see larger families, hand- 
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somer women, or more robust and active men, or 
a greater exemption from the maladies just al- 
luded to.—Dr. Davy’s Angler and his Friend. 





THE CHIEF EVIL OF WAR. 


What distinguishes war is, not that a man is 
slain, but he is slain, spoiled, crushed by the 
cruelty, the injustice, the treachery, the mur- 
derous hand of man. The evil is a moral evil. 
War is the concentration of all human crimes. 
Here is its distinguishing accursed brand ; under 
its standard gather violence, malignity, rage, 
fraud, perfidy, rapacity and lust. If it only slew 
| man, it would do little. It turns man into a 
| beast of prey. Here is the evil of war—that 
man, made to be the brother, becomes the deadly 
foe of his kind --that man, whose duty it is to 
mitigate suffering, makes the infliction of suffer- 
}ing his study and end—that man, whose office 
it is to avert and heal the wounds which came 
| from nature’s powers, makes researches into 
| satare’s laws, and arms himself with her most 
awful forces, that he may become the destroyer 
of his race. Nor is this all. There is also 
| found in war a cold-hearted indifference to 
| human miseries and wrongs, perhaps more 
shocking than the bad passions it calls forth. 
'To my mind this contempt of human nature is 


singularly offensive.— Channing. 








| LIKE 


THE ANGELS. 

“Why ! you would bave me like the angels?” 
exclaimed a young girl with whom a friend had 
been talking. 

Truly would we have women like the angels. 
‘And why nct? Is it any harm to be like an 
angel? We read that they are full of love, truth, 
purity, compassionate. Are these forbidden 
traits? Angels slander not each other. They 
have no circles in their glorious home where 
characters are picked tv pieces. Angels never 
wreathe the face by smiles when envy is gnawing 
the very heart-strings in twain. Angels never 
rejoice over the downfall of another. Angels 
lure not with the eye, and then coldly cast off 
with the lip. Angels suffer not passion to paint 
the brow dark with discontent and hatred. 

Would you not wish eventually to become 
angels? Or does this thought never enter with 
the multitude that cross the mind’s threshold ? 
Why not prepare then, for this high destination ? 
Why not discipline the sublime thoughts, and 
beautiful in good deeds? Cultivate your affec- 
tions, be pure in thought, gentle in spirit. 
Banish forever deception, evil speaking, inordi- 
nate love of pleasure! Why not become as near 
as you may be, angels on earth? Ah! young 
friends, believe us when we tell you there is no 
harm in striving to be like the angels. 
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A LAND OF PLENTY. 


The Omaha City Nebraskaian of the 11th of 
April notices the gloomy accounts of agriculture 
in some of the older States, and says: 

‘In winter, your cattle die of cold and starva- | 


° » ° ° | 
tion ; in sumer; they are obliged to drink from | 


pools of stagnant water. Here in Nebraska, 


cattle quench their thirst from never-failing | 
springs and streams of pure water, and keep fat | 
all the year on the rich grass and nutritious pea | 
and rushes which grow in wild luxuriance on | 


our broad prairies and in our fertile valleys. 





Much of our winter weather resembles the mild 
and bright September days of the Kast.” 


“The decline of Quakerism in Boston” is a 
subject of marked comment in some of our news- 
papers. 
further, before we decide the matter. When 
there were many Quakers in Boston, there were 


punishment, or to the sale and use of exciting 
drinks. Now there are mary who entertain these 
and other views once peculiar to the Society of 
Friends. Has Quakerism then declined, or has 
not a great portion of the world been improved 
by becoming Quakerized? A spirit of prosely- 
tism has never marked the character of these 
people ; and we doubt not they are well satisfied 


to witness the spread of their principles, even | 


though their visible organization shall be at the 
same time impaired.—Lustern paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr ano Meau.—Breadstuffs of all descriptions 
are firm, with an increasing demand. The only offer- 
ings are small lots for home consumption at $10 25 
a 10 50 for common and good brands. 
a 11 50 per barrel for extra and fancy brands. 


bbl., but no sales of either are reported. 
Grain.—There is more demand for Wheat. 


bushel. Rye is scarce; sales at $1 45 afloat. 
is higher. 
Penna. yellow at 109¢ afloat. 
110¢. 


Corn 


A lot in store sold at 
Good Pennsylvania Oats are selling at 68¢ per 


bushel; 1000 bushels of Delaware sold at the same | 


price. 





OARDING.—One or two young men can obtain 
boarding in a private (Friends) family, in the 
neighborhood of Fourth and Green Sts. Apply to 
address to C. W. Packer, No. 41 North Second St. 
5th mo, 12—2t. 


\ ILL be Published Fifth month 12th, 1855, ‘THE 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
CALLED QUAKERS; also, Sanpy Founpation 
Suaken, and Innockncy wit Hex Open Face, by 
Wituiam Penn, with his Letter to his Wife and 
Children. . 150 pages. Price 25 cents. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 


Sth mo. 5th—6t. No. 18. Fifth St. 


eee BOARDING 


It were well to look into this a little | 


ere) 4th mo. 21—3m. 
few others opposed to Slavery, to war, to capital | —|— “¥ 


| Fifth month next. 
| English education are taught. 


Sales at $10 50 
Rye 
Flour is held at $7 00,and Corn Meal at $t 75 per ! 


Red is | 
Worth 2 52 a 2 55, and Penna. white at $2 60 per; \4. ; 
a Raouinme sate ee | Unionville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
Sales of 4 a 5000 bushels Southegn and | = : 
; né 7 ¥ | day of Fifth month next, and continue twenty weeks. 

| The Course of Instruction embraces all the usual 


(HE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. For sale by 


Ethan Comly, No. 25 N. Second St.; William W, 
Moore, No. 100 S. Fifth St.; Samuel} Pin Cherry St. 
Meeting House, Philadelphia; James é Haviland, 


| New York; Israel J. Grahame, Baltimore; or of Pub- 
| lishers, Chas. & Emmor Comly, Byberry. 


Sth mo. 5. 


,\LDRIDGE’S Hi!.L BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Four h Term 

of this Institution will commence on the 21st of Fifth 
month next. 

For particulars, address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co, N. J. 

4th mo. 21—4t. pd. 


SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The Summer Session of this Institution 


| will commence on the 21st of Fifth month, and con- 
| tinue twenty weeks. ’ 


ferms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra charge. 
For turther particulars, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. Office, Burlington Co., N. J, 


ANTED,—By a Friend in Illinois, a Friend 
\ School Teacher. For particulars, address, post- 
paid, J. M. W. Barcray, P. O. Whiteside Co., Ill, 
or enquire of Wm. W. Moore, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 











f]‘HE subscriber is desirous of a Friend, Female 
Teacher in his family, to have the care of, and in- 
struct his children. Please to communicate with 
Ricuarp T. Turner, Still Pond P. O., Kent County 
Maryland, or Wa. W. Moore, 100 South Sth st., 
Philadelphia. 
4th mo. 28th, 1855—4t. 
\WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
J MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Session of this 
School will commence on Second day the 2ist of 
The usual branches of a thorough 
Terms, $60 per ses- 
sion of Twenty weeks. For further information 
address the Principal, Spring House P. O., Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo. 14—6t. 


\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
JT GIRLS.—This School is handsomely situated in 


The Summer Session will commence on the First 


branches of a solid English Education; also Drawing, 
and the French Language. No extra charge exceyt 
for the French, which will be Five Dollars per term. 

Terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, $50 per 
Session. One half payable in advance, the remainder 
at the close of the term. 

Boys from seven to ten years of age will also be 
received, and especial care be taken to preserve the 
health and guard the morals of those placed in charge 
of the Principal. 

Daily access may be had to the school by means of 
Public Stages from Wilmington, West Chester, and 
Cochianville. 

For Circulars, address, 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
Green Lawn, B. S., Unionville Post Offiee. 
3d mo. 17—2m. pd. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant abs dth. 
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